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THE OPENING OF SCHOOL, 


The regular school work for the fall 
and winter commenced early last 
* month under the most favorable con- 
ditions. Classes are now running 
smoothly and the outlook for the 
coming year is encouraging. 

The carefully kept records of the 
individual pupils, their progress, apti- 
tudes ete., were of great value in 
planning their lines of study for this 
year. 

Two new one-half day classes have 
been organized of children who were 
unable to take school work last year. 

More attention is being given to 
special Sense Training, and a larger 
number of children are receiving 
training in Speech.  Pollard’s system 
moc iffed to suit our special needs is 
thd Dasis of this work. 

Perhaps in no better way can an 
idea of our school work be given than 
by outlining the regular work of a day. 

At 8.45 practically all of the children 
and employes of the Institution as- 
semble in the auditorium of Garrison 
Hall where we have singing, stories, 
ete., for twenty minutes. Then those 
who have occupation or training in the 
shops, cottages, farm department, etc., 
go to their various schedules and the 
school children go to the upper hall. 
Here they are gathered in their cot- 
tage lines and at a_ word they change 
to school elass fines. The movement 
from order to apparent disorder, 
(while changing classes) and then to 
order again is really excellent disci- 
pline. 

The classes change three times in 
the course of the morning. For ex- 
ample, a child (A) who attends a class 
in English work the first period may 
go to Reed and Raphia the —_ 

) 


period and Wood-Carving the third. 
(B) may go to English the first period, 
Sewing Class the second, and Physical 
Culture the third, or (C) to Band the 
first, Nature and Numbers the second 
and Physical Culture the third. 

All of the children of any given 
class do not change to the same other 
class ina body. A and B may do the 
same grade of English work, but 
different grades of Reed and Raphia, 
Physical Culture or Band work and _ so 
would be in different classes. The 
classes are suited to fit the pupils, we 
do not attempt to make the pupils fit 
the classes. /% 

The Kindergarten work has been 
extended to the two extra classes 
mentioned above and we have taken 
more children into the regular class. 
This latter is divided into two parts, 
one under the direction of the Kinder- 
gartner and the other under the 
direction of one of our best girls who 
has been in training for this work 
for several years. Both classes are 
held in the same room but the 
separation of work is quite complete. 

Our teacher’s meetings have com- 
menced, evening classes have opened, 
the regular weekly entertainments 
have begun and indeed in every di- 
rection the department “of school 
training is running smoothly. More 
detailed accounts of the individual 
class-room work will be given from 


time to time throughout the year, 
= OG 


Will you invest $5000 for the sake of 
humanity? That amount will endow a 
bed and provide perpetually for some 
feeble-minded child. On our appli- 
cation list we have a particularly 
pitiful case whose parents are unable 
to properly care for it, will you not 
take this opportuntty to help? _- 
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CAMPING. 

In the early history of the School, 
for several years—up until 1898—our 
children were given a trip to Wild- 
wood-by-the-Sea each Summer, for a 
day’s outing. Tue number of requests 
for a similar favor for other organi- 
zations, became so great in 1898 that 
the West Jersey and Seashore Rail- 
Road Company, through whose 
courtesy these trips had been made 
had to withdraw the privilege from us. 

Nothing definite was done to take 
the place of this trip to the Seashore 
until 1901. In the Spring of that year, 
the idea of camping out was suggested. 
About five miles s By west of the 
Training School, was found a suitable 
tract of woodland, which belonged to 
Prof. Garrison’s sons and we were 
given permission to use it for camp- 
ing purposes. 

The ground is admirably fitted for 
camping. It is bordered on the north 
by a cedar swamp, through which 
flows a nice stream, shallow and safe 
and well suited for bathing and wad- 
ing. Farther up, this stream runs 
through the camp land, but at the 
most accessible point it is on the land 
of Mr. J. K. Green. Mr. Green, how- 
ever, has been much interested in our 
camping and has given us the privilege 
of the stream. 

The land rises from the stream 
toward the north and then slopes off 
toward the east, and on top of this 
rise are the tents and buildings. 

There are twenty-five acres in the 
tract and when, last year, it was de- 
cided that the experimental stage was 

~. passed we purchased the land and 
coW@menced to fix it for a permanent 
eara&ping ground. 

The forest-fires last winter burned 
over the eastern portion of it and so 
part of this has been cleared. Next 
spring we shall clear still more and 
make gardens and try to raise at least 
a part of the vegetabléfReeded for the 


campers. The soil, while rather sandy 
for farming, is well suited for camp- 
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ing as the water sinks away rapidly 


and half an hour after the heaviest 
rain storm everything is comparatively 
dry. 

THE CAMP. 


The camp is built in two hollow 
squares. The large dormitory tents, 
one of canvas and one of wood, face 
each other and on either side, facing 
the same center, are the tents for the 


family. A little to one side and near- | 


er the entrance is the *‘ Headquarters’’ 
tent. About the other square are the 
rustie dining pavilions and the kitchen, 
but the fourth side is open, and here 
is a large cleared space for the nightly 
camp-fire. 

The tents contain canvas cots with 
plenty of blanket (It is necessary to 
have as many blankets below as above 
if one would sleep comfortably and 
free from colds), but no chairs nor 
tables. We desire to be as uncon- 
ventional as possible while at camp. 
The dining tables are plain without 
table-cloths and the dishes are those 
picked out as not quite suitable for use 
at the School. 

But it is the kitchen and store-room 
that attracts attention. At first glance 
it is hard to tell the difference be- 
tween the kitchen and the stable for 
the cow and horse. When the doors— 
oceupying the whole front—are opened, 
however, there is no doubt as to its 
use. Hanging around on the walls 
are seen the pot, the pan and the 
kettle. The stove has but three good 
legs, the fourth is a wooden one. The 
stove pipe fortunately has not far to 
go, otherwise it would certainly come 
to grief. In lieu of a table there is a 
large packing case and when it is 
necessary to get inside it, everything 
must be moved off the top, for the lid 
opens upward. 

Our camping season begins about 
the first of July, and for weeks before 
that time it forths one of the chief 

(Continued on next page.) 
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The Training School. 


Published anthie ™ the Naw Jersey 
Training School for Feeble Minded 
Girls and Boys, ' Vv incland, N. J. 


SUBSCRIPTION ’ 


25 Cents per - Year. 


OCTOBER, 1904. 


Are you a member of the Association 
of the New Jersey Training School? 
If not drop a card to the Superinten- 
dent and Ae, you what such 

mepbership means. 4 eae 

3 hy 

"i paper this month is sent Bea 
number of people who are not sub 
seribers. We believe however, 
you are interested in this phase of 
education and next month we shall 


send another copy, enclosing with ita | 


eoin card. We hope you will subscribe. 
The amount (25 ects.) is small, but as 
our paper is devoted to matters per- 
taining to the feeble-minded, we feel 
that you will consider it money well 
spent, before the end of the year. } 5 

The Ladies’ Home Journal for Octo- 
ber, contains three pictures of our 
Harvest Sunday displays for 1901, 1902 
and 1903. The last three on page 
ye 

AE, 

Mrs. Thomas Blaney, of Newark, 
presented our Zoo with two fine little 
alligators about eight inches long. 
They are very interesting and are 
much enjoyed by the children 76 


The eyes of the child see the true 


soul which shines through the ecoun- 


tenance of the teacher. 1 


The employes of the Training Sehool 
had an old fashioned Husking Bee last 
‘*Bee”’ 


After an hour’s search 


week. The was held in the 
new cow barn. 
for ‘‘red’’ ears, the time was given up 
to music and games and then pump- 


kin pie and coffee. “al 
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CAMPING (Continued.) 


topies of conversation, ‘‘Who goes 


first??? being the most important 
question. The trip to the camp is 
made in the large hay-wagon, and 


when the first group goes out it cer- 
tainly looks as though ‘‘boy-town’’ 
was moving, bag and baggage. Every 
one on the grounds is interested and 
as the wagon drives around the place 


with its cheering and shouting load of. 


boys sandwiched in with blankets, old 
clothes, tents, food supplies and nu- 
merous other bundles, all drop their 
work and rush tothe doors and win- 
dows to cheer and wave their hands 
and tell them to ‘have a good time,”’ 
‘‘don’t eat all the nudlhoberries, ” ete., 
ete.”’. When our children are aroused 
toa high pitch of enthusiam, it is in- 
spiring, and one of the most inspiring 
things is the sending off of the first 
group to camp each year. It is not 
only a trip to camp, but also a ‘‘straw 
ride.”’ 


AT THE GROUNDS. 


Upon reaching the grounds the first 
thing to do after hastily unloading the 
things from the wagon is to explore 
the vicinity of the ‘‘center.’? We all 
know the pleasure in visiting a familiar 
scene again and the pride of owner- 
ship which seizes us when we aré Sle 
to take a stranger over ground which 
is new to him. The new children 
(who have never been to camp,) are 
taken possession of by the others and 
carried off to see the sights. 

Every corner of the tents and build- 
ings is examined, the best huckleberry 
spot pointed out, the wading pool 
tested, the raft pulled out of the bushes 
and floated up to the landing, and on 
they go from place to place until the 
eall comes, “If you boys want any 
dinner you must come and help get 
things ready.”’ 

Dinner—what boy or gir] will not 
respond to that call, and at camp there 


is always consumed about one-third 


more food than at home. So up they 
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all troop and each helping as much as 


possible the fire is built and soon the 
first meal is prepared. 

After dinner the cots are made up, 
the clearing up finished and then the 
rest of the day given to a wider ex- 
ploration of the camp grounds. 

For the balance of the week there is 
plenty to do. There are huckleberries 
to be gathered throughout the whole 
season, for there are plenty of them; 
stumps to be dug out in various parts 
of the camp; roads to be made; the 
wading pool to be enlarged indefinite- 
ly; gardens to be made and wood 
gathered and cut, not only for the 
cooking fire, but for the grand camp- 
fire which burns every night. Besides 
this, is the routine work of the day, 
making beds, washing dishes, prepar- 
ing food ete. This is divided up as 
much as possible so as to avoid having 
the children who do this kind of work 
at the school do much of it at camp. 
As one girl put it, “I can wash dishes 
at home three times a day but I don’t 
want to at camp.”’ 

The second year but little was given 
the children to do, but we soon found 
that all play and no work, was even 
worse than all work and no play. 
The day needs tobe pretty well plan- 
ned it the camping is to be a success. 

Wen the camp-fire is started after 
supper is the happiest time of the day. 
There are stories and recitations and 
songs almost without end, the grapho- 
phone is brought out; Potatoes are 
baked in the hot ashes and ‘‘Roastin’ 
Ears’’ roasted, and, when they are in 
season, there are plenty of water- 
melons. 

Bed-time comes fairly early at camp 
and rising time is very much later 
than at the school. Good, long, 
healthy sleep, practically in the open 
air, is of great benefit and here at 
camp they get it. Usually the eall 
to breakfast is the signal to rise, for at 
camp rules and regulations are dis- 
pensed with insofar as possible. 


THE RETURN FROM CAMP. 


Each group remains at camp for a 
week. Some who especially need this 
kind of a life, stay longer. Then 
comes the trip home, and the Matron 
holds up her hands when she sees the 
twenty-four tired and ragged young- 
sters, some often hatless and shoeless, 
(for camp is the place to wear out old 
elothes,) and immediately hurries 
them off to a bath, then supper and 
then bed, where they dream of the 
good times past and the better times 
to come next year. 

It is hard to overestimate the value 
of camp. It is an excellent opportun- 
ity to study the child when he is free 
and open. He and his fellows are 
drawn closer and work and live more 
harmoniously after living for a week 
together away from the school. 
Many children realize here for the first 
time how much their little tasks of 
every day, are a necessary part of the 
life of all. 


While it was not exactly known by 
that name, we practically followed the 
example of Dr. Talbot and established 
a Browning Club at camp. We all 
know what a pleasant thing it is to lie 
on the ground on our back and doze 
and dream and get brown. That is the 
duty of every member of the Brown- 
ing Club. A number of our boys and 
girls performed the duty so well, that 
the seashore sunburn did not compare 
with the camp brown. 


ee ee 


Through an error, no mention was 
made in our last Annual Report of the 
gift, by all of the employes, of two 
beautiful American Flags. The flags 
fly—one from the tower of Garrison 
Hall, the other from the flag pole near 
the ‘*‘Zoo”’ building—and thus pro. 
claim to all the spirit of good will and 
harmony which prevails. Work may 
be done with fidelity, employes may 
meet courteously, instructions may be 
given and received freely, but without 
the spirit no great work can be ac- 
complished. 





